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There is a very large class in our community now 
—a class respectable for its worth of character and 
sincerity of purpose who are in danger of refusing 
their aid to a cause which they themselves acknowl- 
edge to be worthy the utmost countenance of every 
good man, and needing all assistance, however small, 
that any friend can afford, from no other reason than 
that they do not like Mr. Van Buren, the representa- 
tive of that cause in the political world. They sym- 
pathise with the principles of the party which support 
him. They are opposed to Slavery extension. ‘They 
are in favor of Free Soil. ‘They really believe that 
the question of Freedom or Slavery in the eighteen 
hundred thousand square miles we have lately ac- 
quired from Mexico, is worth all the questions that 
have divided parties for the last fifty years. The in- 
calculable importance of the matter impresses their 
imaginations, and calls forth the liveliest sympathies ~ 
of their hearts. And being men of candour and in-* 
telligence, and having their eyes open, they see that 
Taylor and Cass are equally unworthy of trust in the 
matter. They cannot conscientiously vote for either 
of those gentlemen, and they earnestly desire to cast 
their influence in favor of the candidate who repre- 
sents the party opposed to them both ; for thus alone 
they see it would be thrown in favor of Freedom, and 
against Slavery. But they “ can’t vote for Mr. Van 
Buren!” They have been opposed to him all their 
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lives. They have heard, thought, and spoken only 
evil of him all their lives ; and they find it difficult to 
believe there is anything good in him. He stands in 
their minds as a sort of monster—the embodiment of 
all mischief and falsehood—a wily magician, within 
whose charmed circle there is danger that they may 
be drawn to their ruin. ‘The very idea of approach- 
ing any nearer to him than abhorrence suggests im- 
ages of snares, traps and pitfalls, into which they are 
to be enticed, they cannot tell for what purpose, nor 
to what personal or political injury. They are afraid 
of him, and they are possessed with a vague, night- 
mare impression that it is best to keep at arms-length 
from so dangerous an individual. 

It is believed that this is no exaggerated exhibition 
of the state of mind of hundreds of persons in our 
community at the present time. They are mostly 
members of the late Whig party, and, of course, have 
known of Mr. Van Buren only as a successful and de- 
tested political opponent. We would beg the liberty 
of addressing to their good sense a few simple but se- 
rious considerations. We shall assume that they are 
honest men, as sincere in their desire to do what is 
right in this great matter as they are in holding their 
present opinions. | 
In the first place, we would ask them to examine 

carefully and fairly these impressions, and see what 
foundations, true or false, they rest upon. Opinions 
and feelings do not arise from nothing. They spring 
directly or indirectly from some source. And let 
those in question be analysed and sifted, and in nine 
cases out of ten, the chief portion of them would be 
found to date their origin from the warped and one 
sided views which are always taken by the presses 
and politicians of one party, of the acts and charac- 
ters of leading men of the opposite party. They have 
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known Mr. Van Buren only through the representa- 
tions of political opponents and personal enemies, or 
through their own observations of him and his acts, 
made while under the control of the strongest political 
excitement. Everybody who has ever paid any at- 
tention at all to the subject, knows that the purest 
character in the world stands no sort of a chance of a 
fair estimate, when subjected to the fiery ordeal of a 
warm political canvass. Washington himself, against 
whom none now dares to cast even a pebble of re- 
proach, was at one time among a portion of the party 
opposed to him, held in as great abhorrence as is now 
the candidate of the Free Soil party. So was it with 
Jefferson, Hamilton, and the Adamses—all our best 
statesmen. Who now thinks of any of these men as 
Federalists and Democrats, once-estimated them ? 
The mists of party feeling having dispersed with the 
lapse of time, we now view their acts through a clear- 
er medium, and all now see in the parties of those 
days not an array of saints on one side, and demons 
on the other, but of equally able, wise and patriotic 
men, who sincerely and conscientiously differed in re- 
gard to the policy which would best promote the high- 
est interests of the land, dear alike to all their hearts. 
The knowledge of this fact in regard to the men of 
earlier parties, should lead us to a more candid judg- 
ment of contemporaries ; not doubting that when the 
heat of party passion and feeling shall have cooled 
with time, the great men of parties now opposed to 
one ancther will stand together, in the eyes of all, so 
far as regards the great essentials of disinterested pat- 
riotism, and sincere desire to do what they deemed 
was for the general good. 

Let any one put the case to himself, and who is 
there that would be willing to have all his actions 
misconstrued, misrepresented, and attributed to the 
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meanest motives that could have induced them ; his 
words and deeds stripped from the circumstances 
which surrounded and led to them, and made to have 
a meaning wholly different from that which he de- 
signed ;-base and selfish purposes ever assigned as 
the secret spring of measures, equally susceptible of 
the best construction; all the weaknesses and little 
failings to which the best of men are always subject, 
magnified, held up to public scorn, and distorted into 
hideous deformities and fatal defects,— m short to have 
all thatis bad about him, or that can, im any in any way, 
be twisted into the appearance of evil, dragged forth in- 
to the strongest light, while all that is good is kept out 
of sight and denied its just weight in men’s estimates ; 
and to crown the whole to have sheer falsehoods prop- 
agated with that unblushing coolness and effrontery 
that denies the listener’s doubt! And yet this is just 
the way in which party presses and politicians treat 
the characters of the leaders and candidates of the 
opposite party. ‘To our shame be it spoken, but it is 
incontrovertibly true, that the presidential canvass too 
often abrogates in those who warmly engage in it, all 
the common laws of Christian morality and Christian 
charity ; and leaves in their minds no seruples at any- 
thing which will help the election of their candidate. 
It is to be hoped that among the good times coming, 
will be that when there shall be a party dominant in 
the land, that shall ever demand as a prime requisite 
in all its public servants, a virtue which, in the acts 
of public as well as private life, shall look to no stand- 
ard short of that established by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity ; and which shall prove the sincerity of their 
demand, by employing in their election to office no 
means or appliances, unsanctioned by the same high 
authority. Itisa blasting disgrace to us as a peo- 
ple, that any man should haye the hardihood to de- 
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clare openly that, ‘‘ when he went into politics, he /ef¢ 
his morality at home.” No nation can hope long to 
prosper, where such profligate sentiments, whether ex- 
pressed in word, or in deed, are suffered to go unre- 
buked. 

Yet, the fact that such has been the mode in 
which politics have been managed, should lead us _ to 
distrust our judgments of those whom we have known 
only as political opponents. We are not fair judges 
of them. We have seen them through a colored me- 
dium, in a mirror which has given back a distorted 
image. A fair minded man will at once make a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. of his hard judgment, as the 
just dues of misrepresentation and false coloring. 
And any one that will look at the most obnoxious 
acts [see Appendix] of Mr. Van Buren’s life, from 
this point of view, with a mind open to a consid- 
eration of both sides of the question,—as a judge, 
not as an advocate,—will see that, if not wholly 
misunderstood, they are capable of a  construc- 
tion which will wholly exonerate him from the 
severest charges brought against him on their ac- 
count. It will be seen that in most instances, equal- 
ly honest and well intentioned men might have held 
diametrically opposite views, without disparagement 
to their honesty. While in some instances the most 

palpable falsehood will be found to be the source of 
their hardest feelings. What was before deemed a 
weakness of principle, will resolve itself into, at worst, 
an error of judgment. In many cases where we 
thought him wrong, on knowing more thoroughly all 
the circumstances of the case, he will be seen to 
haye been unquestionably right. And where before 
he had been accused of simply working his own way, 
in the best mode he could, to office and emolument, 
the preponderance of testimony indicates that he was 
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sincerely striving to the best of his abilities for what 
he regarded as the real interests of the country. It 
will, also, be found that in several instances in his 
public career, especially where it was clear that the 
great interests of Freedom were at stake, he has 
given substantial proofs of a magnanimity of patriot- 
ism, and a readiness to sacrifice personal considera- 
tions on the altar of duty and right, of which our 
annals can furnish few instances since the heroic age of 
the Revolution... Although so much accused of being 
a mere party politician, there is no statesman of the 
same eminence, now living in the country, who has so 
often shown a readiness to oppose his party when he 
thought they were wrong, and im cases where there 
could be no other possible motive for his conduct. 
And it is left to any fair mind whether, it is not just- 
ly to be inferred from this, that when he devoted him- 
self to his party, it was because he thought his party 
was right; and whether all these facts should not 
demand from us the best construction upon all the 
acts of his life, upon which a doubt rests in our minds. 
And we do not believe, for we judge from our own 
experience, that any fair minded person who will re- 
view Mr. Van Buren’s whole career, with his eyes 
thus open, will find enough of his old prejudices re- 
maining, when he has finished, to make an offermg, | 
which, if he be sincere in his devotion to the great 
cause of Human Freedom, which it is the design of 
the new party to promote, he will deem one half as 
great as it should be, to be worthy of the altar on 
which itis laid. Our Puritan ancestors sacrificed 
all of this life’s best hopes in the great cause of Lib- 
erty, for whose sake they left the homes of their 
fathers. Our Revolutionary fathers sacrificed life, 
prosperity, and affections dearer than life, in the stern 
conflicts of the battle field, in the same great cause. 
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And shall not we make the poor sacrifice of old party 
feelings and prejudice and animosities, even were 
they as well founded as they are strong, when the 
same mighty interests call upon us for some little aid. 
Has the blood of our fathers run out of our veins? 
Has their spirit departed from us, that we have no 
hand to raise for that cause which is the cause of our 
country and our race? very vote for Van Buren 
is a vote for Freedom. And will you refuse the mite 
for the poor reason that you will not help Freedom 
through the man you have all your life been opposed 
to! Can you come down so low, as to say in apology 
for inaction, “it would make people smile to see me 
on the same platform with the man who has led the 
party which I have always voted against!’ Shame 
on such paltry trifling with such mighty interests! It 
is unworthy of a man who has drawn his first breath 
in the midst of the scenes which witnessed the suf- 
ferings, and contains the blood-stained graves, of our 
New England ancestors. 

No! ‘The true man in this crisis will look at Mr. 
Van Buren simply as the embodiment of the princi- 
ple of resistance to Slavery, and all its encroachments 
on our liberties. The only question he will ask, be- 
fore giving him his support, will be, Is he true to 
these principles now ? And he who cannot find a 
satisfactory answer to that question in the devotion 
to Freedom which has marked that distinguished 
statesman’s whole career; in his present reiterated 
assurances of the continuance of that devotion; and 
in the fact, conceded to him alike by friend and foe, 
that he was never false to a profession nor a pledge, 
—he is unworthy to march under the banner of 
Freedom ; for he proves himself to be a slave to that 
most unrelenting of despots, party feeling and party 
prejudice! His magnanimity is not equal to the de- 
mands his country makes upon him. 


APPENDIX. 


It may be worth while to examine several of these acts, in il- 
lustration of the principles we have been laying down. 

One, which is much talked of, is his casting vote on a bill 
allowing Southern postmasters to open mails, in search of incen- 
diary publications. It is not generally known that this was a 
mere formal vote—no indication of the opinion of the officer 
who gave it. Its effect was simply to allow the bill to be en- 
grossed on parchment, and then come back for discussion in the 
Senate, before its final passage. And we have the authority of 
Jefferson’s Manual, for the assertion, that it would have been an 
act of high discourtesy in the presiding officer to have done other- 
wise than as Mr. Van Buren did. It is the universal usage, in 
such cases, for the bill to be suffered to go through all its stages, 
until the final vote. Then, if there isa tie in the Senate, the 
President may destroy the bill, if he choose, by his casting vote. 
To do so before would be in effect to say that the bill should not 
be any more discussed by the Senate. It is not generally known, 
either, that the bill in question was lost on the final vote, by quite 
a majority, six or seven of those who had voted before with the 
Vice President, in favor of its engrossment, afterwards voting 
against it. ‘This alone would sufficiently prove that the former 
votes were no expression of opinion, but a simple act of ordinary 
courtesy to the body of which these gentlemen were members, 

The case of the Amistad negroes is another where he is much 
censured for the course he took. The circumstances were these : 
The Amistad, a Spanish schooner, was found on our coast by one 
of our cruisers, in the hands of a number of negroes, who had 
murdered the master and crew of the vessel, and taken posses- 
sion of her. The vessel and negroes were carried into New 
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 Bondon, Connecticut, and there the blacks being claimed by 
two Spanish citizens as slaves, the question came before the 
District Court of the United States for that State. While the 
case was pending, the Spanish Consul demanded that the negroes 
should be at once delivered up te the Spanish Government, under 
a clause in our treaty with Spain. This Mr. Van Buren refused 
to do, alleging that the Court was the proper authority to deter- 
mine what should be done with them. The Consul then request- 
ed to be allowed the use of an American vessel to convey the 
blacks to Cuba, in case such should be the decision of the Court. 
The Amistad being unseaworthy, the President consented to this, 
and issued a warrant for their delivery to the commander of ene 
of our cruisers, which warrant was te take effect, only on condi- 
tion the Court decided that the negroes should be delivered up. 
The Court decided otherwise, and the warrant, of course, was 
never used. ‘The Court ordered that the blacks should be sent 
back to Africa. An appeal was made from this decision to the 
Supreme Court; and Mr. Van Buren, although against the re- 
monstrance of the counsel for the slaves, allowed the case to be 
again considered by the higher tribunal. 

Now the points which are excepted to in Mr. Van Buren’s con- 
duct here, are the issuing of the warrant, and allowing the ap- 
peal. But the first objection disappears when it is considered that 
the warrant was only designed to carry out the decision of the 
Court, had it been otherwise than it was, and not in any way to 
control or interfere with it. And in the case of the appeal, his 
reasons for allowing it, when fairly considered, are perfectly sat- 
isfactory. ‘The decision had been made by an inferior Court, 
and it turned on the construction of our treaty with a foreign 
power. The Minister of that power construed the treaty differ- 
ently, and in a case of such importance, it was an act of respect 
and courtesy due to that nation, to allow it the benefit of the high- 
est tribunal in the land in which to urge its claims. No other 
course would have been just or courteous, had there not been, as 
there were, other weighty reasons for desiring the highest judi- 
cial opinion in the land upon the question. On this statement, ne 
candid man but must concur in the following opinion of Hon. Mr. 
Gilpin, of Philadelphia, who was Attorney General of the United 
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States during part of the proceedings, and from whose own ac- 
count of them this sketch has been taken :— . 

‘*It seems to me impossible justly to censure the conduct of 
Mr. Van Buren in any stage of these proceedings. On the con- 
trary, they appear to me throughout to be peculiarly marked by a 
just regard for official duty; to the rights of all concerned, includ- 
ing the negroes; and to that consideration which is due from the 
Executive of the United States toa foreign government, whose 
appeals to a treaty stipulation, even if not thought to be within its 
provisions, were to be treated with the respect due from one 
friendly nation to another. . . . . . In every stage of them I was 
myself the witness of his constant determination to fulfil his ex- 
ecutive duty, with an equal and just regard to his obligation to 
our own laws, to his position as the representative of the nation 
in official intercourse with Spain, and to every dictate which hu- 
manity suggested, or justice imposed, towards the negroes whose 
rights and liberty were involved.”’ 

Mr, Van Buren’s opinion, expressed in his Inaugural Address, 
in regard to the abolition of slayery in the District of Columbia, 
is now well known to have been shared by most of our wisest 
and best men at that day. Great fears were then entertained 
by all such, as to the effect of the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion, then just beginning at the North. And all were inclined to 
measures which should allay the jealousy and quiet the apprehen- 
sions of our Southern brethren. ‘Those fears are now seen to be 
groundless, and from this, among other circumstances, results the 2. 
change in the feelings of Mr. Van Buren, as well as others, in re- 
gard to the question. It is, also, a well known fact that there 
has been much difference of opinion among our best statesmen‘as 
to the propriety of Congress’ acting upon this question, which 
touches so nearly the domestic concerns of the District. Many 
have thought, and still think, that it is the best the District should 
make the first move in the matter. 

In respect to all of these questions, thus, we see the prejudice 
against Mr. Van Buren, on their account, is obviously the result 
of ignorance, false views, or mistepresentation. And the infer- 
ence is fair, that sach would be found to be the case with regard 
to other things, and the chief part of our objeotions to him asa 
man and a statesman. 
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